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The Provisional Government objected to Skobelev, and,
on the appearance of the Nakaz, the Allied Governments
protested vehemently through their Ambassadors against
his being sent as a delegate. Finally Mr. Bonar Law ad-
ministered the crowning disappointment to Russia. " As
far as I know/' he said, in answer to a question in the House
of Commons, " the Paris Conference will not discuss the
aims of the war at all, but only the methods of conduct-
ing it."

Meanwhile, General Verkhovsky, the Minister for War,
declared, in a statement to the Government, that in the
state of chaos prevailing in the Russian army the only
hope for the Republic was to press the Allies to offer
peace. At once his statement was seized upon by the
Bolshevik press as a proposal for a separate peace independ-
ently of the Allies, and a vehement attack was launched.
The Minister was given indefinite leave of absence, and
Kerensky, for a last brief moment, became supreme
military dictator of Russia.

On October 23, Lenin, who since the July rising had
been in hiding in Finland, returned secretly to Lesnoye,
near Petrograd. Throughout his period of exile he had
poured forth letter after letter to his party, encouraging
them, guiding their actions, and directing a torrent of
cold and reasoned arguments against the Provisional
Government. At no other time does Lenin's amazing
genius for propaganda show as clearly as in these letters,
classical examples of revolutionary literature.1

The headquarters of the Bolshevik Party hud been
transferred from the palace of the prima ballerina to equally
incongruous surroundings in the former fashionable school
for young ladies, the Smolny Institute, in a northern
suburb of Petrograd. Here, in the rooms where, in other
and happier days, had been taught deportment and the
technique of the drawing-room, the party tacticians per-
1 Lenin, Collected Works, xxi. Book 1, pp. 219-279.